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(). When is a smile a safety emblem? 


A. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 
by a person courteous enough 
to do unto others as he 


would like others to do unto him. 


Be Careful... the life you save may he your own! 
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THE COVER 


The boys and girls on the cover 
we members of the afternoon 
tindergarten class at Hampden 
Public School in Baltimore. It is 
teir surroundings that interest 
Sthis month: their classroom 
¥s the subject of an experiment 
‘ndueted by paint makers from 
Ye Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
| may with Johns Hopkins psy- 
e ttologists conducting tests to de- 
mine whether the use of 
‘night Paints would improve 
"e youngsters’ school work. 
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I So ih 5s ve tedkee tse Rad dee ecdaedecd<tdatereen ees, © 
In a secluded valley of the Bear Pond Mountains of Maryland, 
Johns Hopkins geologists have established a field camp from which 


they conduct summertime studies. Here is the story in photographs. 


NEW COLORS IN THE CLASSROOM, .....ccccccccccccsccsvecess 10 
Psychologists, working with paint makers, have conducted experi- 
ments to determine whether or not color schemes can help to im- 


prove children’s school work. Here are their significant findings. 
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Doctors, nurses, and technicians in a hospital must always be 
ready to cope with the unexpected. Here, in pictures, is what 


happened to one doctor on one exciting (but not unusual) night. 
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A Sunday-afternoon explosion sends up flame and a column of 
sooty smoke from a new dormitory being constructed at Johns Hop- 


kins. An alert student photographer makes fine pictures of the fire. 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(subject TO 20% FEDBRAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s0-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni whe have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Henry B. Bobrow, 180 East 17th St., 
Brooklyn 26, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


We blossom forth this month with 
our first full-color (Possibly 
though we hope not, our first and last.) 
Werner Wolff made the picture for us, 
but without a set of four-color process- 


cover. 


printing plates, a color picture can get 
not farther than the Kodachrome-trans- 
parency stage. And since such plates 
cost money (more than we can afford), 
that’s where the picture would have re- 
mained except for the generosity of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in 
supplying us with them. 

Pittsburgh’s interest in the project 
stems from the fact that those are 
Pittsburgh paints on the classroom 
wall. The colorful walls, indeed, are 
the excuse for the picture. They are 
part of an experiment to determine 
how the use of colors in classrooms 
affects the work of the school children 
who work there. Full details begin on 


page 10. 


Good news came from Washington 
not long ago. For his illustrations in 
this magazine (specifically, for those 
appearing on the January two-page 





spread reproduced below), Artist Gil 
Walker received the Gold Medal of the 
Art Directors Club of Washington. More 
of his work will appear in our pages in 
the fall, notably a documentary sketch- 
book on the Phipps Psychiatric Clinie 
at Johns Hopkins which Mr. Walker 
considers to be the best work he has 
ever done. 


CATS 


Our discussion of SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYMS in these columns last month 
has brought forth a number of comments 
from readers. The following letter is 
amoung our favorites, coming as it 
evidently does from one who had pur- 
chased the book with whose direct-mail 
advertising our discussion dealt: 

Dear PALLIEST PAL [our correspon- 
dent writes]: I HATE TO WRITE TO YOU IN 
THIS TONE OF VOICE but I was as 
PLEASED AS A CHILD WITH A CHRISTMAS 
TOY to receive your LITERARY BULWARK 
of the umPTH, in which you discussed a 
BOOK-OF-THE-MOMENT with 
THIN THAT TURNING THEM IS LIKE PEEL- 


PAGES S80 


ING AN ONION. We have been having 


PLENTY OF HEY-NONNY-NONNY AND 


SOVIET FORCE: 
WHAT IT PORTENDS 


We must reckon with this grim fact: the United States, 


Russian Cominunists say, must—and can—be destroyed 


By JULES MENKEN 


Artist Gil Walker won a gold medal for his pictures on these pages. 





Tue EpitorRs WELCOME LETTERS OF OPINION FROM READERS. CORRESPONDENCE 
| SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE JoHNS Hopkins MaGazineE, Bautimore 18, Mp. 
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HEAPS OF HOT-CHA-CHA since our copy 
arrive:!|. STOP ME IF I’M wrRoNG but I 
believ:: we BATTED INTO A DOUBLE PLAY | 
when we ordered the book. Frankly, 

after BENDING OUR BEETLE-BROWED | 
‘GAZE PON ITS PAGES, we almost have | 
our HINDSIGHT FOREMOsT. If this be | 
sophistication, we'll gladly send our | 




































JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 


Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 

















































T conor PRINTS 
THAT 
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MADE SKILLFULLY 
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... from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or Ansco 
color transparencies. Each transparency indi- 
vidually color-balanced by Printon experts. 
Compare these prices: 

2X: 40¢ 4x5 $1 3X Mounted: 75c¢ 
5x7 Mounted: $1.50 8x10 Mounted: $3 


Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory. Ansco 
color or Ektachrome 35mm, $1.15. 120 or 620 
color film developed, $1 roll. Work returned 
on 2nd day, Ist.class mail. 

Enclose money with order—prompt refund if 
you’re not fully satisfied. 

Complete Camera & Photographic Supply Depts. 
Specialized Services for the Medical Profession. 


26 W. Lexington St. 214 E. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore 1, Md «+ LExington 9-6827 






















Gil copy hack and order rose bushes. With | 
el RECKI-ESS ABANDON, N. B. 
ore 
‘ Cer 
ch- 
nie 
ker We have always been a pushover for | | 
" statistics, especially the kind that 
involves laying a month’s output of 
something end-to-end and having it 
stretch all the way to somebody-or- 
other’s bar on Third Avenue. Last 
| month we asked our printer to supply 
= us with some figures about ourselves so 
* that we could impress you. Here goes: 
= In ar average issue we use ninety-five | 
- pounds of ink (last month, because there 
. was an above-average number of pic- 
Ke tures, 125 pounds). Are you suitably 
al impressed? Maybe we should use italics. | 
In an average issue we use ninety-five 
a pounds of ink. That better? | 
7 And 10,075 pounds of paper. Now | 
is there is a statistic. Five tons of the 
me stuff. The average elephant, we'd | 
Pip wager without going to the trouble of 
“2 looking it up, must weigh less than | 
bis that. Or if you are not an elephant 
lover, let us consider an automobile. 
us Ours, according to the booklet in the 
" glove compartment, weighs a mere 3,525 
pounds, or 6,550 pounds less than the 
paper in this magazine. If you own a | 
Cadillac, you will have to adjust this 
figure to apply to you. 

The finished magazines, when ready | 
to be shipped, fill 220 mail sacks. Unless | 
you are in the habit of handling mail 
sacks, this is not likely to leave you 
agape with wonder. You will agree, 
even so, that it is a not-inconsiderable | 
number of mail sacks, if you will permit 
yourself to use the double-negative ex- | 
pression, ‘‘not-inconsiderable.” Nor- 
mally we frown on such expressions, 
ourselves, but when one is dealing with | 
statistics one must be tolerant, mustn’t 
one? 

Oh, yes. Eighty thousand staples. | 
And if you lay one month’s issues end- 
to-end, we regret to say that they prob- | 
ably won’t even reach to the next town. | 
They will, however, make it out into | 
the country someplace—which, you | 

=e will have to admit, is something, any- 
(CE Way, in these days of urban overcrowd- | 
[p. ing, : 








TELEPHONE: PLaza 2-7315 
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B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 
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115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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N WS SOHNSHOPHING 
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from the Bookstore 


Phere are three distinguished additions to 
our collections—all featuring the Hopkins 
seal in handsome, heavy bronze. 


TOP: This wall plaque is perfect_for office, club cellar, 
boy’s room, or den. Comes mounted on walnut, 


oak, cherry, or mahogany (specify which). $8. 


CENTER: Bookends featuring the bronze seal, $12.50 
per pair. Also available: Cigarette box for 


regular or king-size cigarettes, priced at $15.50 


BOTTOM: Door knocker, $11.75. Personalized, as 
shown, 75 cents extra. Not illustrated: Paper 


weight with the bronze Hopkins shield, $7.25 


Mail orders receive our careful attention. 

Add 10 per cent for postage west of the Mississippi. TER. 

On Maryland orders add 2 per cent sales tax. on | 
ae 

iN 4 yr yy 


‘The Hopkins Bookstore 


HOMEWOOD - BALTIMORE 18, MD. 








LOGY FIELD CAMP 


perc ei8e 


— re > ne 


It is a rustic base for summer expeditions in Appalachians 


N a secluded valley in Maryland’s Bear Pond Mountains (a part of 

| the Appalachians), Johns Hopkins geologists have established a 

rustic field camp. It is the base for explorations and studies in an area 

opis cology Camp rich in geologic lore. Above and on the following pages are some of the 


varied activities for which the camp is the center each summer. 


Photos for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Werner Wolff, Black Star 





GEOLOGY CAMP 
Continued 


CAMP IS AN ALUMNI GIFT 


HE Johns Hopkins University’s geology field 
yen was established as a tribute to Joseph T. 
Singewald, Jr., a longtime leader of the depart- 
ment of geology and now professor emeritus, for 
whom the camp is named. Contributions from the 
department’s alumni made it possible. Here, 
under direction of Professor Ernst Cloos, students 


extend the knowledge they acquire in classroom. 


Within a short drive or hike of 
camp are fine spots (right) 
for surveying area’s geology. 


Atop a fire observation tower, 
stocking-capped student takes 
breather from hiking routine. 


Nearer base of tower, another : ° ee a ie Working on an exposed wall of 
student lets off excess steam ag ue’ 4 “gi i rock, a member of the party 
with acrobatics demonstration. wae gh? can “read” geological history. 








Professor Cloos (far right) 
and students examine a map of 
area of a one-day field trip. 


TO HONOR DR. SINGEWALD 


Splitting rocks often reveals 
fossils, other clues to geo- 
logic history of the region. 


With knives and hatchets, men 
struggle to clear fallen tree 
from little-used mountain road. 


Dr. Cloos holds deadly copper- 
head which alert geologist saw 
in shadows of mountain trail. 
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LIFE AT CAMP IS A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


A camp laundry oper- 
ates, each man for him- 
self, in an outbuilding. 
Stairs lead to water tank. 


Kitchen-police duty is 
rotated among students. 
Last year, wife of one 
student did the cooking. 





GEOLOGY CAMP 


Continued 


Field camp headquarters 
are in this rustic farm- 
house which geologists 
are adapting to own use. 


Upstairs the lights burn 
late as students record 
their day’s findings on 
maps and in note books. 














Kindergarten pupils on 
cover were found to re- 
act in positive way to 
room’s cheerful colors. 


| years people have discussed the 
e 


ffects of color on human behavior. 
Hues have been called “restful” or 
“stimulating” or “depressing.” Special 
color schemes have been employed in 
offices, factories, hospitals, and schools 
on the theory that their combinations 
of reds and greens and tans and yellows 
can cause people to increase output, 
recover from ills, and more readily learn 
the three r’s. 

But testing these theories has beea 
difficult. Isolated colors had been 
studied for their immediate effects: 
when special lights make meat appear 
to be blue, for instance, diners have 
been found to turn up their noses at the 
finest tenderloins. And everyone agreed 
that an imaginatively decorated room 
brings pleasure and a lift in morale to its 
occupants. But no statistical study had 
ever been made on the question of 
whether color and decoration have 
any long-term effects on people’s be- 
havior and output. 

Several years ago, however, one of 
the country’s largest paint makers, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, joined 
forces with a group of psychologists at 
Johns Hopkins to find out, one way or 
another, whether the color scheme of a 
room really does affect the people who 
work in it. The Pittsburgh people had 
developed a system of color decoration 
to which they gave the trade name 
“Color Dynamics.” It involved tailoring 
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NEW COLORS 


IN THE 


CLASSROOM 


Psychologists and paint makers study hues’ effects on school work 


paint colors individually to each situa- 
tion in which paints were to be used, 
taking into account such factors as 
light, space, furnishings and equipment, 
and the purposes to which a room was 
to be put, on the theory that the per- 
formance of persons working amidst 
such planned colors should appreciably 
improve. 

To test their theory, Pittsburgh 
asked the Hopkins psychologists to 
make a lengthy statistical study of a 
large group of people at work. The first 
idea was to conduct the study in a fac- 





BEFORE 


After this paint job, which “defined limits” of the stair well, the behavior of 


tory, since industry had already done a 
great deal of experimenting with colors, 
especially in an effort to increase the 
safety of workers on dangerous ma- 
chines. But the psychologists felt that 
the tests would require several years, 
and it would be almost impossible to 
find an industry whose work force, 
equipment, output, and other factors 
were likely to remain stable for that 
long. 

So the experimenters decided to 
conduct their tests in schools. Here 
there would be no sudden layoffs or 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


AFTER 


junior-high-school students on the stairs definitely improved, their teachers say. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


AFTER 


This change was wrought in guidance counselor’s office at Clifton Park Junior 
High School in Baltimore by simple, inexpensive alterations in the paint scheme. 


changes in production or management. 
Rather, there was a good chance to 
maintain virtually the same situations 
for two consecutive years. Wendell R. 
Garner, head of the psychological labor- 
atory at the Johns Hopkins Institute 
for Codperative Research, accompanied 
by R. M. Hanes and Hudson J. Bond 
(who, in the end, did the major job of 
compiling the data), took the proposal 
to John W. Lewis, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Baltimore City schools. He 
agreed enthusiastically to the idea of 
using schools for the experiment, and he 
promptly arranged for the manufacturer 
and the psychologists to start to work. 


7 the very beginning there was a 
degree of codperation between the three 
groups that still amazes all concerned. 
The schools gave the investigators 


complete freedom in selecting the 
schools to be used for the experiments. 
They made rooms available where the 
psychologists could hurriedly and se- 
cretly make photostats of the pupil’s 
teport cards. (Secrecy was necessary 
because it was important that neither 
pupils nor teachers realize they were 
under observation. Otherwise the ob- 
jectivity of the studies would be des- 
troyed.) The schools accepted without 
&murmur the manufacturer’s choices of 
colors, even though—school painting 
schedules being what they are—the 


schools would be stuck with the experi- 
mental decoration for about ten years. 

The general plan was to paint one 
school by the conventional design and 
another by Pittsburgh’s “Color Dy- 
namics” plan, and then to compare the 
work of pupils in the two schools. A 
third school would remain unpainted 
and serve as a “‘control.” The test would 
include one set of elementary schools 
and one set of junior high schools. 

The supposedly simple matter of 
choosing six institutions for the experi- 
ment turned out to be very difficult. In 
fact, despite the large number of schools 
that Baltimore had to offer, the inves- 
tigators just barely managed to find 
six which suited their needs. 

The problem was that every school in 
each set had to be nearly identical in a 
great many respects. The pupils had to 
be from families of similar social and 
economic status. The teaching staff 
had to be fairly constant. The schools 
had to have student bodies of ap- 
proximately the same size with similar 
ratios of teachers to students. The 
school buildings themselves had to be 
alike in size and age and facilities. And, 
on top of everything else, they all had 
to be equally in need of a paint job. 

Once the six schools were chosen, their 
principals were informed and the obser- 
vations were started. (In most cases, the 
principal was the only person, outside 
of a few school board executives, who 


knew that the school was involved in an 
experiment.) 

During the first year, the psycholo- 
gists recorded the quarterly report cards 
of each child, thus getting a full pic- 
ture of behavior and performance under 
normal conditions. The following sum- 
mer, with pupils and teachers away 
on vacation, the four experimental 
schools were painted. One elementary 
school and one junior high were painted 
according to a fairly conventional 
design. Pastel green walls and white 
ceilings were used, the shades varying 
slightly between rooms and corridors. 
This is a bright and attractive scheme, 
very different from the classic “institu- 
tional buff,” so that it would in itself 
be expected to produce some improve- 
ment. 

The other two schools to be painted— 
again, one elementary and one junior 
high—were done according to Pitts- 
burgh’s ‘‘Color Dynamics” principles. 
Essentially this is an individual decorat- 
ing plan, suiting the color in each room 
to the room design itself and to the 
people and activities which it will house. 
Pittsburgh executives had come down 
on the previous Easter weekend, when 
the schools were emptied for the holi- 
days, and had mapped out the color 
plan. Each room and corridor and 
stairwell was done individually, some 
brightly to increase the light, many in 
mixed colors to increase the children’s 
interest. The younger children got very 
bright colors, while the older ones, more 
in need of calming influences, were 
given pastels and soft harmonies. 

For another year the recording process 
was repeated, the investigators again 
photostating quarterly report cards 
(which by this time had reached a total 
of twenty thousand), 

The final step came at the end of the 
year after all the report cards had been 
handed in. Questionnaires were sent to 
the teachers in all six schools and to a 
representative number of junior high 
school students. (The elementary school 
pupils, the investigators thought, were 
too young to answer a questionnaire.) 
Pupils were asked whether they liked 
their school, were proud of it, liked it 
more or less than last year, and finally, 
in a series of less disguised questions, 
whether they liked the new decoration. 
The questionnaires that went to the 
teachers directly asked their opinions of 
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COLORFUL CLASSROOMS 
Continued 


the paint job (the conventional decora- 
tion as well as the experimental one) and 
its effect on the pupils. The report cards, 
showing pupils’ marks and behavior, 
were then correlated with the opinion 
questionnaries to give a full picture of 
the long-term effects which color has on 


people. 


; = elementary schools showed a 
very strong reaction to the experimental 
decoration. Kindergarten pupils im- 
proved most of all, suggesting that 
the younger the person the greater may 
be his response to color. During the 
second year, the marks of kindergarten 
children in the unpainted school went 
up three per cent over the previous 
year’s records. In the conventionally 
painted school, they went up seven and 
a half per cent. And in the experimental 
school, the marks improved by a whop- 
ping thirty-four per cent. 

In the older grades, there was a 
smaller change but it was in the same 
order. For grades 11 through v1, marks 
in the unpainted school went down three 
per cent; in the conventional school 
they stayed about the same; and in the 
experimental one they improved nine 
per cent. 

Surprisingly, these young pupils im- 
proved more in scholarship than in 
behavior. Average ratings for history, 
spelling, music, and even arithmetic 
were up from eight and a half to twelve 
per cent, while “social habits” brought 
up the rear with an improvement of 
less than six per cent. 

In five out of the six areas of com- 
parison, the same situation prevailed: 
the unpainted school stayed about as it 
had been, the conventionally painted 
one improved somewhat, and the ex- 
perimental school improved appreciably 
more. (In the sixth comparison, both 
painted schools improved, but here the 
conventional one was in the lead.) The 
trend clearly indicated that among 
elementary school pupils, marks and 
behavior went up when the school got a 
new coat of paint, and they went up 
even more when the painting was done 
with an imaginative and individual 
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plan, such as the Pittsburgh ‘Color 
Dynamics” scheme. 

An unexpected discovery was that 
boys often responded more to the new 
colors than did girls. More significant 
was a change in the scholastic ranking 
of the children. In the experimental 
school, there were many fewer “poor” 
students during the second year. By 


contrast, the proportion of “poor” 
students increased in the other two 
schools. 





WERNER WOLFF 


Hudson J. Bond 


The teachers overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed pleasure with the new paints. 
Their answers to the questionnaries did 
not show any particular preference be- 
tween the conventional colors and the 
experimental ones. (A few did protest 
the rather garish combinations in the 
kindergarten, where yellow, pink, and 
green were all put in one room, but 
these were the same colors that the 
children liked so much.) The great 
majority of teachers felt strongly that 
the appearance of a building plays a 
big part in the morale and loyalty of 
both teachers and pupils. 


1. the junior high school experiment 
the results were not nearly so clear. This 
corresponds with the problems encoun- 
tered in many other studies of school 











children. Trends may be charted up 
through the elementary grades, but as 
soon as they get into junior high, the 
records break up in confusion. Many 
educators explain this by the fact that 
the children have reached adolescence; 
the physical upset in their lives is so 
great that it overpowers other in- 
fluences, and for the few years of ad- 
justment the children will vary widely 
and erratically, both as individuals and 
as a group. 

In this test, the data gathered from 
report cards gave little evidence that the 
students were affected by the redecora- 
tion, whether it was conventional or of 
the new design. In the elementary 
schools there had been an unmistakable 
improvement in Among the 
junior high pupils, there was no definite 
trend, either up or down. 

It may be that the older children are 
less impressionable, that as they grow up 
they become less responsive to colors. 
The difference may be caused by the 
coming of adolescence, as mentioned, or 
it may lie in the widened interests of the 
older children in contrast with the rela- 
tive isolation of the young. 

Dr. Bond and his colleagues, however, 
are inclined to blame the inconclusive- 
ness of their results on their own testing 
methods. For while the report cards did 
not show a significant change after the 
schools were painted, the question- 
naires make it clear that the students 
definitely did notice the redecoration— 
and highly approved of it. 

When asked whether this school year 
(that is, the second of the two tested) 
was better than last year, fifty-eight 
per cent said Yes at the unpainted 
school, sixty-one per cent at the con- 
ventional one, and seventy-seven per 
cent called it better at the experimen- 
tally painted school. To the question of 
whether they liked their school, seventy- 
five per cent did in the unpainted school, 
seventy-seven in the conventional, and 
eighty-three per cent in the experimel- 
tal. 

On a yes-or-no question in any survey, 
a fifty per cent favorable answer is 
expected. With school children, more 
Continued on page 21 


marks. 
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Ambulance arrives at emergency-room door 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, bringing 
doctor first case in evening tour of duty. 


Kimergency 


HE staff in a hospital emergency room is geared to 

human crisis. The crisis may be heralded by the 

long moan of an ambulance siren five blocks away, 

OoOom or by the low moan of an injured, semi-conscious man 

who has barely made it to the emergency room on his 

own power. The staff must always be ready, whether 
forewarned or not, to handle whatever comes. 


ITS STAFF STANDS READY On the pages that follow is the story of a night in 


the emergency room at Johns Hopkins. Its central 


TO AID IN HUMAN CRIS KS figure is one doctor; its action, the emergencies that, in 


a single tour of duty, he was called upon to meet. 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Robert M. Mottar, Scope 











Dr. Gerhard (Jerry) Schmeis- 
ser reads an anatomy textbook 
during a quiet period in his tour 
of duty in the emergency room. 


The lull is short-lived. An am- 
bulance backs up to entrance 
and Jerry Schmeisser (through 
door) helps to bring patient in. 


EMERGENCY ROOM 


Continued 


A TOUR OF DUTY: 
LULLS AND PEAKS 


TouR of duty in the emergency room usu- 
A ally consists of periods of peak activity 
separated from one another by lulls in which 
(as at left) doctors and staff members can 
study or rest. Dr. Gerhard Schmeisser, Jr.’s 
Friday-night tour, pictured on these pages, 
followed this pattern. The only out-of-the- 
ordinary feature was a strange absence of lacer- 
ation cases. Friday being payday in many 
localities, emergency-room staffs around the 
country brace themselves each week for an 
influx of drunk-driver cases and victims of 
barroom brawls. This Friday, all was peaceful. 





r 
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Dr. Schmeisser gives prescrip- 
tion to woman complaining of 
stomach pain. Another, head 
buried in arm (right), waits. 


Perched on end of examination 
table, Dr. Schmeisser takes 
down the medical history of a 
patient held for observation. 


As parents watch, boy who has 
abdominal pain is examined. 
Far right, urgent call comes 
for doctor (see following page). 


Staff is a sort of “family 
doctor” to many nearby resi- 
dents. Here Dr. Schmeisser 
fixes up a boy’s sore foot. 
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EMERGENCY ROOM 


Continued 


DR. SCHMEISSER DASHES TO ROOM NEXT DOOR 


Rushing to emergency delivery 
room, Dr. Schmeisser finds 
baby arriving, has no time to 
wash up or even to don mask, 


As Dr. Schmeisser still holds 
baby (out of picture), nurs 
finally has opportunity to put 
him inprescribed mask andcap. 








AND DELIVERS A BABY 





Not having time to summon 
obstetrician, as is customary, 
Dr. Schmeisser delivers baby 
himself, then grins proudly. 


‘The delivery successfully com- 
pleted, Dr. Schmeisser at last 
can telephone obstetrician and 
tell him about the emergency. 
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EMERGENCY ROOM 


Continued 


ALL NIGHT: TREATMENT, TESTS, VIGILANCE 


Back with boy who has pain in ab- He finds white blood count is up, a Suspecting appendicitis, he calls 
domen, doctor takes blood sample. clue boy’s ailment may be serious. in assistant resident and _ resident. 


Meanwhile other patients come in. At an early hour of morning, he ex- In case operation is needed, boy 8 
Dr. Schmeisser readies equipment. amines woman, treats head injury. 


fed intravenously during the night. 





Near end of the night, Jerry Schmeisser sits back in chair, rubs eyes sleepily. 4 
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An overseas branch of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies has been established at 
Rangoon, Burma, under the joint 
auspices of Johns Hopkins and the 
University of Rangoon. The branch will 
be known as the Rangoon-Hopkins 
Center for Southeast Asian Studies. 

The Center will provide facilities for 
students to carry on supervised basic 
research in the field, gaining insight 
into, and understanding of, Southeast 
Asian culture, history, and religion, as 
well as current economic and political 
problems in the area. On their return 
to the U. S., it is expected, they will 
be well equipped for positions in busi- 
ness in government, having gained a 
close understanding of Asian problems 
and the ability to speak one or more 
languages of the area. 

Under terms of the agreement with 
the University of Rangoon, Johns Hop- 
kins will provide a working library 
suited to the Center’s needs. A member 
of the Hopkins faculty will serve as co- 
director. It is hoped that as the Center 
develops, a two-way flow of students and 
faculty members will develop. 

William T. Phillips, professor of in- 
ternational economics, has been selected 
as the first co-director from Johns Hop- 
kins. 


DEATHS 


Guy C. Albaugh, ’29-’32, ’38-’41 
(Hygiene), May 13, 1954. 

Jerome Apt, Gc. ’16—’18 (Chemistry), 
October, 1953. 

Arthur J. H. Bien, ’15-’16 (Arts), 
March 25, 1954. 

Gains Williams Billups, ’02-’04 (Med- 
icine), December 26, 1952. 

George H. Blakeslee, a. 
(History), May 5, 1954. 

Raymond C. Briant, Fac. °48-’50 
(Chemistry, Institute for Coéperative 
Research), April 25, 1954. 

Edwards Bennett Brown, m.p. ’06, 
September 19, 1951. 

Henry Bunting, rac. ’37-’38 (Medi- 
cine), April 15, 1954. 


’93-’94 
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Victor Dulac, m.a. ’18, PH.D. ’20 
(French), May 7, 1954. 

Elizabeth Keith (Mrs. C. J.) Fenson, 
Graduate Nurse ’06, December 28, 
1953. 

Newell S. Ferry, m.p. ’02, January 8, 
1954. 

William Allen Griffith, ’98-’00 (Arts), 
June 16, 1953. 

Harry Aaron Klee, m.p. ’22, February 
10, 1954. 

Francis Emerson Lamb, ’89 (Arts), 
July 23, 1949. 

Charles Edward Lyon, B.A. ’97, PH.D. 
04 (German), April 5, 1954. 

John Alexander Marcuse, B.A. 721, 
August 7, 1949. 

Milon J. Mikolasek, m.a. ’51 (School 
of Advanced International Studies), 
December, 1953. 

Kokichi Morimoto, Gc. ’03-’05, PH.D. 
16 (Political Economy), FEL. ’15-’17, 
January 31, 1950. 





Herman Otto Mosenthal, rac. ’14—’18 
(Medicine), April 24, 1954. 

James Marvin Motley, Pu.p. ’06 
(Political Economy), April 9, 1954. 

Chester Newton Myers, pu.p. ’10, 
rac. 710-713 (Chemistry), May 3, 
1954. 

Anthos B. Nesbitt, Graduate Dieti- 
tian 717, August 7, 1953. 

Bernhardt Pielke, ’19-’20 (Engineer- 
ing), May 6, 1954. 

Herbert Meredith Reese, B.a. ’97, 
PH.D. 00 (Physics), May 10, 1954. 

Harry Luman Russell, pxH.p. 92 
(Pathology), April 11, 1954. 

Charles Albert Savage, B.A. 95, 
PH.D. 99 (Greek), May 7, 1954. 

Arno C. Schirokauer, professor of 
German, May 24, 1954. 

Theodore Hansmann Schoepf, a. ’98- 
’99 (Electricity), March, 1952. 

Rosalind Sondheim, Graduate 
Nurse 711, April 3, 1954. 





A LIBRARY IS DEDICATED 






















ROBERT M. MOTTAR 
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The library of the Department of Parasitology has been dedicated to William W. 
Cort, professor emeritus of parasitology (left), with a bookplate designed to show 
his work and interests. Along the sides of the plate are hookworms and schis- 
tosomes in various stages of development. Framing the center panel are the 
columns of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. Between 
them is a view of the Michigan Biological Station at Douglas Lake, where Dr. 





Cort was a staff member for many summers. 
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Alfred Edward Thayer, FEL. ’88—’89 
(P: thology), November 24, 1953. 

Charles Henry Tilghman, ’07-’10 

(Arts), April 19, 1954. 
‘Ray Van Orman, athletic coach ’20- 
'$4. May 22, 1954. 

Emma Elizabeth Walker, m.p. 98, 
April 15, 1954. 

Verner Jacob Warner, FEL. ’13-’14 
(Latin), April 8, 1954. 

George Saylor Warthen, pu.p. 48 
(English), February 6, 1954. 

Albert Allen Weathersbee, 
(Hygiene), June 30, 1953. 

Robert Hammond Webb-Peploe, ’12- 
14 (Arts), April 4, 1954. 

Louis N. Whealton, pu.p. ’95 (His- 
tory), November 12, 1951. 

Ford Smith Williams, m.p.n. 741, 
May 22, 1953. 


"40-41 


BOOKS 


Thomas S. Ashton, Fac. ’52 (Political 
Economy), L. M. Hacker, W. H. Hutt, 
and B. de Jouvenal: Capitalism and the 
Historians (Chicago, $3). 

Thomas S. Ashton, rac. ’52 (Political 
Economy), and R. S. Sayers, editors: 
Papers in English Monetary History 
(Oxford, $3.50). 

William G. Cochran, professor of 
biostatistics: Sampling Techniques 
(Wiley, $6.50). 

J. D. H. Donnay, professor of crystal- 
lography and mineralogy, and W. 
Nowacki, with Gabrielle Donnay, FEL. 
’49-’50 (Geology): Crystal Data, Clas- 
sification of Substances by Space Groups 
and Their Identification from Cell 
Dimensions (Geological Society of 
America, $5). 

Boris Ephrussi, rac. ’41-’45 (Genet- 
ics, Biology): Nucleo-Cytoplasmic Re- 
lations in Micro-Organism: Their Bear- 
ing on Cell Heredity and Differentiation 
(Oxford, $3.75). 

Donald H. Fleming, B.A. ’43: William 
H. Welch and the Rise of Modern Medi- 
cine (Little, Brown, $3). 

John B. Grant, c.p.H. ’21, and H. 
Belshaw: Community Organization and 
Development in South and Southeast 
Asia (prepared for the Technical As- 
sistance Administration of the United 
Nations; Columbia, $2.50). 

Kent Roberts Greenfield, pH.p. ’15, 
Fac. *30-’46 (History): The Historian 
and the Army (Rutgers, $2.50). 

Williams Haynes, ’08-’11 (Arts): 
American Chemical Industry (6 vols. 
Van Nostrand, $15). 

Roger M. Herriott, professor of bio- 
chemistry, editor: Symposium on Nu- 
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trition: The Physiological Role of Certain 
Vitamins and Trace Elements (Johns 
Hopkins, $6). 

William D. McElroy, professor of 
biology and director of the McCollum- 
Pratt Institute, and H. Bentley Glass, 
professor of biology, editors: A Sym- 
posium on the Mechanism of Enzyme 
Action (Johns Hopkins, $11). 

Malcolm C. Moos, professor of polit- 
ical science, P. David, and R. Gold- 
man: Presidential Nominating Politics 
in 1952 (5 vols., Johns Hopkins, $3.50 
a vol.). 

Samuel E. Morison, rac. ’41-’42 
(History), O. Handlin, A. M. Schles- 
inger, F. Merk, A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
and P. H. Buck: Harvard Guide to 
American History (Harvard, $10). 

James E. Pate, pu.p. ’25 (Political 
Science): Local Government and Admin- 
istration (American Book Co.). 


Austin M. Patterson, puH.p. ’00 
(Chemistry): A French-English Dic- 
tionary for Chemists (Wiley, $6.50). 

Thomas Pyles, px.p. 88, Fac. ’38-’44 
(English): Words and Ways of American 
English (Random, $3.50). Dedicated to 
Kemp Malone, Caroline 
Professor of English. 

Charles S. Singleton, Frac. ’37-’48 
(Romance Languages): Dante Studies 
1—Commedia: Elements of Structure 
(Harvard, $3). 

Benjamin P. Thomas, B.A. ’24, PH.D. 
29 (History): Lincoln’s New Salem 
(Knopf, $2.50). 

Merrill F. Unger, B.A. ’30, PH.D. ’47 
(Oriental Seminary): Archeology and the 
Old Testament (Zondervan, $5.95). To 
be published in July. 

Wertham, Fac. ’23-’30 
(Psychiatry): Seduction of the Innocent 
(Rinehart, $4). 
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Fresh Colors 


For Classrooms 
Continued from page 12 





like their school than dislike it, and 
therefore a more than fifty per cent 
favorable answer is considered normal. 
The significance of the answers in this 
survey was that consistently the most 
favorable replies came from the school 
with the planned experimental decora- 
tion and the least enthusiastic ones 
from the unpainted school. 

The specific question, Is the appear- 
ance of the school better or worse 
than last year?, brought the most con- 
clusive answers. In the unpainted 
school, fifty-two per cent said “Better.” 
In the conventional one, seventy-two 
per cent were favorable. And in the 
experimental school, ninety-three per 
cent of the pupils liked it better the 
second year. The psychologists thought 
this ninety-three per cent not merely 
conclusive but phenomenal, since the 
soreheads and the ‘‘No opinion” people 
are likely to run to more than seven 
per cent in any group. 

Given a choice of adjective descrip- 
tions, the percentage of favorable ad- 
jectives chosen followed the usual order. 
Interestingly, among the unfavorable 
terms, students in the unpainted school 
most often chose the word “colorless.” 

More than half the students in the 
experimental school thought the new 
paint made a big difference in how they 


felt about school, while only a third 
believed that about the conventional 
decoration. When asked point-blank 
whether they liked the color scheme, 
four out of five said Yes in the experi- 
mental school to only three out of five 
favorable replies in the conventional 
one. 


Au. of these things, and a comparable 
line-up in other parts of the question- 
naire, convinced the psychologists that 
the planned color method of decorating 
was a good one for the junior high school 
age as well as for elementary school 
pupils. It brought a clear lift in morale, 
as evidenced by the girl who com- 
mented, ‘Last year the school looked 
like a jail. That’s how it felt. Now it 
looks like a home and feels somewhat 
like one.” 

It did not bring a comparable im- 
provement in marks, but for this the 
psychologists do not blame the color 
scheme itself. The evidence shows that 
it did affect the students, but appar- 
ently its 
greater changes from other causes. 

Even in the schools, 
where there was a definite improvement 
in marks, it is impossible to tell how 
much of the effect was in improved 
learning on the part of the children 
and how much in improved teaching 
as caused by lifting the teachers’ 
morale. As a practical matter, however, 
this makes little difference. The im- 
portant fact is that the children did 
get along better. 


effects were obscured by 


elementary 
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A SOOTY BLAST 
SOILS A SHINY 
HOPKINS DORM 


/TIKE the owner of a new V-8 sorrowfully 
[ watching the first dent being put in his 
sparkling car, Johns Hopkins students 
(right) could do no more than stand by 
helplessly one Sunday afternoon recently as 
ithe shine of newness on an unfinished Uni- 
ryversity dormitory vanished in a spectacular 
‘burst of flame and smoke (left). By the time 
Mfiremen had put out the blaze (caused by a 
Hfaulty plaster-drying machine), windows 
Pwere smashed and bricks turned sooty-black. 
(The contractor set his workmen to the task 
Pof scrubbing and replacing the damaged 
Pbrick and expected to put things quickly 
P aright. Meanwhile one student managed to 
Pbe philosophical about the mess. ‘Gives the 
place,” he said, ‘a homey, lived-in look.” 


= 


Roaring flames from a machine 
Pused to dry plaster ignite win- 
| dow frames and send up a tow- 
Fering column of sooty smoke. 


Windows in new dormitory 

smashed and walls are covered 
with hard-to-remove black film 
by time fire is under control. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DICK WALTERS 





Events At Johns Hopkins 


SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED IN 
THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST-MINUTE 
CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN THE DATES AND 
TIMES OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO CON- 
FIRM THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


ReGIstRATION—Final day for registering in 
regular, six-week courses of the Johns 
Hopkins Summer Session is Saturday, 
June 26 (Remsen Hall, Room 101, 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon). For students enrolling in 
eight-week courses in biology and chem- 
istry, the final registration day is Saturday, 
June 19 (Remsen Hall, Room 117, 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon). 

BEGINNING oF InstruUcTION—In the regular, 
six-week courses, classes begin on Monday, 
June 28. In the eight-week courses in 
biology and chemistry, instruction begins 
on Monday, June 21. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Rewicion in Lire Weex—A special series 
of lectures, panel discussions, concerts, 
and chapel services is scheduled for the 
first week in May on the Homewood cam- 
pus. 

ROTC Ceremonies—The final drill of the 
year, featuring the presentation of awards 
to outstanding cadets, takes place at 
Homewood Field on Monday, May 10 at 
4 p.m. 

OrreENTAL Seminary—The University’s Ori- 
ental Seminary and the Baltimore Hebrew 
College present a lecture by Dr. Yigal 
Yadin, formerly chief of staff of the Israel 
Defense Army and a noted archaeologist 
and Biblical scholar, on “The Dead Sea 
Scrolls in the Hebrew University Collec- 
tion” (Thursday, May 27 at 8:30 p.m. 
in Room 1, Remsen Hall). 

CoMMENCEMENT—Joseph H. Willits, director 
of the division of social sciences for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will deliver the 
address at exercises marking the close of 
the University’s seventy-eighth academic 
year. His subject: ““Two Quests of Man.” 
Some 560 students will receive graduate 
and undergraduate degrees (Tuesday, 
June 8 at 10 a.m. on the Gilman Hall 
terrace, Homewood. In case of rain the 
exercises will be held in the Homewood 
Gymnasium.). 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games may ob- 
tain a free season ticket by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni should address 
their requests to the Alumni Relations Office, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18. 
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LacrosseE—Johns Hopkins vs. LOYOLA on 
Saturday, May 1 (Homewood Field at 
2:30 p.m.). Navy on Saturday, May 8 
(Naval Academy, Annapolis, at 3:30 
p.m.). MARYLAND on Saturday, May 15 
(Homewood Field, 2:30 p.m.). MOUNT 
WASHINGTON CLUB on Saturday, May 22 
(Mount Washington, Baltimore, at 3 p.m.). 

BaseBaLL—Johns Hopkins vs. WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE on Saturday, May 1 (Homewood 
at 12 noon). Loyota on Tuesday, May 4 
(Evergreen, Baltimore, at 3 p.m.). MARY- 
LAND on Wednesday, May 5 (Homewood 
at 3 p.m.). caTHoLic on Friday, May 7 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.). WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Saturday, May 8 (Westminster, 
Md., at 2 p.m.). LoyoLa on Wednesday, 
May 12 (Homewood at $3 p.m.). 

Gotr—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTYSBURG on 
Tuesday, May 4 (Gettysburg, Pa., at 
2 p.m.). JUNIATA on Friday, May 7 
(Huntingdon, Pa., at 2 p.m.). JUNIATA 
INVITATIONAL TOURNAMENT on Saturday, 
May 8 (Huntington, Pa.). Mason-Dixon 
CHAMPIONSHIPS on Monday, May 10 
(Mt. Pleasant Golf Course, Baltimore). 
WESTERN MARYLAND INVITATIONAL TOUR- 
NAMENT on Saturday, May 15 (West- 
minster, Md.). 

Tennis—John Hopkins vs. DELAWARE on 
Saturday, May 1 (Newark, Del., at 
2 p.m.). Loyota on Tuesday, May 4 
(Evergreen, Baltimore, at 3 p.m.). WEsT- 
ERN MARYLAND on Thursday, May 6 
(Westminster, Md., at 2:30 p.m.). cATH- 
otic on Saturday, May 8 (Washington, 
D. C., at 2:30 p.m.). toyota on Wednes- 
day, May 12 (Homewood at 2 p.m.). 
MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Satur- 
day, May 15 (away). 

Track—Johus Hopkins vs. SWARTHMORE 
on Saturday, May 1 (Swarthmore, Pa., at 
1 p.m.). MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS 
on Friday and Saturday, May 14 and 15 
(Lynchburg, Va.). 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


PirrssurcH ArEA—For a special meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Alumni Association, a 
full rehearsal of the Johns Hopkins Science 
Review television broadcast will be pre- 
sented by Lynn Poole, and the Johns 
Hopkins Musical Club will give a concert 
(Wednesday, May 5 at 8:15 p.m.; Mt. 
Lebanon High School). 

Jouns Hopkins EncGineers—The annual 
meeting will be held on the eve of Alumni 
Homecoming, with Dean Robert H. Roy 
as toastmaster and Retired Dean William 
B. Kouwenhoven as honored guest (Friday, 
May 14; assembly at 6 p.m. in the Aero- 
nautics Building; dinner at 7 p.m. in 
Levering Hall). 

AtumNn1 Homecominc—A gala program of 
events has been scheduled for this annual 
day of festivity and reunions, centering 
around the Hopkins-Maryland lacrosse 
game. SATURDAY, MAY 15: 10 a.m.— 
Tours of the campus, originating at Lever- 
ing Hall. 11 a.m.—Cornerstone-laying for 


new engineering building. 12 noon— 
Buffet luncheon at Homewood Gymna- 
sium. 2 p.m.—Parade of floats designed by 
fraternities, Homewood Field. 2:30 p.m— 
Lacrosse game, Johns Hopkins vs. Mary- 
land, at Homewood Field. 3:30 p.m— 
Presentation of medallions to fifty-year 
class members; tap of new members by 
Omicron Delta Kappa, honorary frater- 
nity. 4:30 p.m.—Open house at Johns 
Hopkins fraternities. 6 p.m.—Reunion 
dinners for classes of years ending in 4 and 
9 (consult the Office of Alumni Relations 
at Johns Hopkins for locations). 9 p.m.— 
Starlight Dance on the terrace of Gilman 
Hall. sunpay, May 16: 12 noon—Onmicron 
Delta Kappa fraternity initiation and 
luncheon (members only). 2:30 p.m— 
Concert by the Johns Hopkins Band on 
the terrace of Gilman Hall. 4 pm— 
Concert by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra 
in Levering Hall. 


DRAMA 


Tue Sitver TureaAp—The Johns Hopkins 
Children’s Educational Theater will give 
four performances of Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s dramatization of a Welsh folk 
tale of magic and adventure; for children 
from five to fifteen. (Friday, May 14 at 
4 p.m.; Saturday, May 15 at 10:30 a.m. 
and 3 p.m.; and Sunday, May 16 at 3 p.m. 
at the Playshop, Homewood campus. 
Tickets are available at the Bonney Con- 
cert Bureau, 327 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more 1; or at the Playshop.) 

Tue Winstow Boy—Teen-agers of the 
Educational Theater will give two per- 
formances of Terrence Rattigan’s play, 
closing the Theater’s season. (Friday, 
May 21, and Saturday, May 22 at 8:30 
p.m. at the Playshop, Homewood campus. 
Tickets are available at the Playshop.) 


TELEVISION 


Note—Broadcast time of the Johns Hopkins 
Science Review is Thursday at 9 p.m., EDT, 
in those cities where the program is seen 
“live.” In other cities, where the Review is 
seen through delayed telecasts, dates and 
times vary, and viewers are advised to 
consult the program listings in their local 
newspapers. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins Scrence Review— 
MAY 6—“Looking at Glass’; may 13—- 
“Preserving Wood Resources”; may 20— 
“Conquering Tuberculosis’; May 27— 
“Courtroom Doctors.” 


MISCELLANY 


Turtte Dersy—This annual running of the 
shellbacks is a high spot of the year at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, being 
the excuse for music-making, merriment, 
and high jinks by otherwise restrained 
members of the staff. The 1954 edition is 
scheduled for the afternoon of Friday, 
May 28 on the Johns Hopkins Hospital ~ 
tennis courts. 
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NEXT MONTH 


With the coming of summer the thoughts of thousands of college men 
turn to summer camps—not the swim-and-play variety, but military 
“amps at which the students, members of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, will have an opportunity to see and use the weapons and tactics 
about which they have studied in military courses at their schools. 
Next month The Johns Hopkins Magazine will accompany them to a 
rugged maneuver area in Virginia and, in photographs by Werner Wolff, 
bring readers a glimpse of the serious business of training leaders for 
tomorrow’s Army. Look for the picture story in the June issue of 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything 

he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 

And think, too—this is the way each of 
us helps build the security of our 
country, by simply taking care of our 
own. A secure America is the sum 
of its secure homes. 

The security of your country begins 
in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning 
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interest for as long as 19 years and 8™ 
months if you wish, giving you a Te@ 
turn of 80% on your original in-9 
vestment! % 
Eight million working men and q 
women are building their security with ¥ 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about” 
signing up today? If you are self-em-] 
ployed, ask your banker about theg 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 4 








